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PRAYER DURING BATTLE. 


FROM KORNER- 


Original. 
Father I cry to thee! 
Lurid and dense are the clouds that surround me, 
The thunders of war peal and rattle around me; 
Ruler of battles, I ery to thee! 
Father, direct me! 


Father, direct me! 
Almighty to save or destroy by thy breath, 
To victory lead me, or bear me to death; 
As thou will’st then direct me! 
Lord, I acknowledge thee! 


Lord, I acknowledge thee! 
In the zephyrs that whisper their music in spring, 
In the tempest of war, bearing death on its wing, 
Fountain of love, [ ackuowledge thee! 
Father, O bless me! 


Father, O bless me! 

Into thy hands, my frail being [ lay, 

Thou hast bestowed, and can’st take it away; 
In life or in death, Lord, O bless me! 
Father, I praise thee! 


Father, I praise thee! 

We war not for wealth, or for earthly renown, 

We bleed for our God, and a heavenly crown; 
Then falling and conquering, I praise thee! 
Lord to thee I resign me! 


Lord, to thee [ resign me! 
When the angels of death chant their funeral strains, 
And wasting, the life-blood ebbs fast in my veins; 
To thee, Lord, to thee I resign me! 
Father, I cry to thee! 





GO AHEAD. 
OR, 
"TIS NO MATTER. 
BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. 


Original. 


Give in the morning, give, 
And give the live long day; 
And give and give and give— 
Give all you’ve got away. 


In a certain city, that should in all conscience be styled the 
metropolis of tne State of Maryland that is to say the city of 
Baltimore, there lived a certain lady, (perhaps a good many, 


but ’ris no MATTER) that for the sake, and only sake of giving | 


a“Jocal habitation and a name” we will call Miss Gabriella 


Gimblethorpe. Now it happenend in the course of human | 
events, or inhuman as the case may be, that Miss Gabriella | 


Gimblethorpe was rather more highly favored in the beau 
line than many of her gentle sisterhood (beg pardon ladies, 
bat "tis no matter) for there were two exquisites that danced 


continual attendance around the beauteous fair une, each seem- || 


| 
| 





ingly eager to outdo the other in kindness and attention, to | 
the no little satisfaction of something like two hundred and | 


twenty-four op (wish to goodness there was some other word 
a body might use but ’tis no matter) mais, maids thatlived in 
the same square, part of whose daily employment, that is from 
twelve until two, and from five until seven o’clock, consisted 
in laying their elbows upon the lower part of the up stairs 
window, and their cheeks upon their hands, to mark the foot- 
steps, and perchance the persons and actions, of the beaus 


(excuse the name,’tis no matter)as they passed to and from their | 


dinner and sup— oh no! tea. (Forgive the half vulgarism la- 
dies, but ’tis no matter,) So repeatedly had these feminine 


genders (only used to prevent tautology, but ’t/s no matter) | 
practised the above mentioned science (that is the scicnce of 


looking out of the window) that many of them had worn the 
skin and flesh completely from the humero cubetal articulation | 





|| cate situation. 


dian (no reflection on the comparison, but ’tis no matter.) 
No man, we would say, no man of sense, will stop tor a 
moment to condemn this ancient regulation, which it appears 
all womankind have tacitly entered into; and in fact it seems 
to have been made intuitively, unstudied and without legisla- 
tion. It remains for man only to add improvements, and we 
hear beg leave (without assumption and not dictatingly, but 
‘tis no matter) to suggest one, we think inestimable improve- 
ment—it is this (as the preacher says, but ’tis no matter) that 
a recommendation be made to the legislature of the state (af- 
ter its removal to Baltimore of course, it can never be done 
in the no souled city of Annapolis, but no matter) toenact a 
law, requiring of every man who shall hereafter, build a house 
in the state of Maryland, including the Eastern Shore and 
Annapolis, to furnish the second story window sills of the same 
with cushions for the preservation of the posterior part of the la- 
dies triceps extensor muscle, and os’ humeri, So much for these 
two hundred and twenty-four old mai—lad—Cousins (tis no 
matter.) 

We have hinted , no we have said it right down, in so ma- 
ny words, that Miss Gabriella Gimblethorpe had two beaus; 
jand we now say for the information of all concerned, that 
there 
“As neither of these now contending had more sense than 
they ought to have (it is to be presumed he had, but ’tis no 
matter)he intended to stand aloof and look on, and if opportuni- 
ty offered, while they fought he would run off with the prize; 
which, when they were done with was likely to become a 
prize indeed—for she would by that time, as all supposed, 
j have recieved presents sufficient, if converted into cash, to 
support a family of five persons for ten years. Whether the 
last named individual had a mind to act the part of the fox 
in running off with the spoil, or the monkey in the decision 
he made between the cats in regard to the cheese, we have 
never heard him,say. Certain it is, however, that he had 
read both those fables, and whether or no he profited by his 
reading, the sequel will tell. Itis necessary that these gen- 
|tlemen rivals and reviewers should have names, and we have 
pondred for a long time to ascertain which name would suit 
best for the wiseacre that stood aloof and looked on—Mcr. Fox 
or Mr. Monkey,—perhaps the ladies would like Mr. Fox best. 
In regard to the others we have decided, indeed the naming 
prerogative to them has been denied us, for they have long 
since received the appellatives of Mr. Goose and Mr. Cheese. 
What their Christian names are or whether they have been 
Christened at all or not, is information that posterity will lose 
nothing by not being made acquainted with. Mr. Fox, had 
somewhat the look of a sage in his countenance; for he wore 
green spectacles and had a Roman nose—and as neither of 
the rivals suspected his having any designs upon Miss Gabri- 
ella, and both being his intimate acquaintances, each in turn 
told him his hopes and fears, and the troubles of his heart, 
and perhaps his feet and purse, and requested the solemn ad- 
vice of the sage-like Fox, concerning their difficult and intri- 
It was the usual custom of Mr. Fox to pay 
particular attention to all he heard respecting the spoil, upon | 
which he had placed his eye, and the cheese of which he 
was about to be the arbiter, alias Miss Gabriella Gimblethorpe; | 
and whenever the subject of the many presents to gain favor 
| was referred to, in an animated strain, he advised them to 
“Go ahead.” Miss Gabriella Gimblethorpe has more than once 
expressed her fondness for Goose, but always added “J like it | 
roasted” and she has often been heard to say she loved Cheese, 
but she liked it toasted; now this was very accommodating in | 
her, for the majority of ladies particlarly the two hundred and | 
twenty four would have taken Goose or Cheese in any way 





‘vas another had a notion; andto use his own words, | 








|they could have obtained them. Things went on this way | 
until Goose found himself, as the saying is, in hot water, still | 





and rendered it as level as the frontal bone of a flat head In- | || his chance was better, for Miss Gabriella was not fond of Goose ! 











boiled, and so he seemed to boil and boil in vain, continuing 
however, to send, and bring presents to the lady by the bale or 
package or less quantity as the occasion suited, and Mr. 
Cheese found a burning at his heart, without the hope of toast- 
ing: for the fires of love burned so furionsly in his bosom, 
that he feared instead of toasted cheese for Miss Gabriella to 
love, and take for better and for worse, or as paddy has it for 
no better, and far worse, (but no matter) he would be scorched 
to cinders. All this while Mr. Fox looked and laughed, and 
said Go ahead. One Tuesday morning as Mr. Fox was wal- 
king at his usual hurried rate, up Howard street; for that was 
the street, that Fox and Goose and Cheese, nightly, and as it 
sometimes occurred daily, loved to tread; he observed Mr, 
Goose unloading a dray of innumerable quantity of fancy 
articles before the house of Miss Gabriella, who was standing 
in the door, apparently overjoyed at the kindness of, that mo- 
ment, her best beloved (for boiled Goose would answer, when 
lined with the jfillen’ in she liked but, ’tis no matter.) Good 
morning Miss Giblethorpe said he touching his hat, then turn- 
ing to his quandam, pupil he said with a knowing wink, Go 
ahead Goose. Miss Gabriella, put her headjnto her utton 
sleeve and laughed, and Goose went on with his work. Mr. 
Fox had not proceeded far down Howard street whem he was 
met by Mr. Cheese, who was following a package cart, fil- 
led up to the top with inestimables for Miss Gimblethorpe. 
“Go ahead,” said Fox, “the Goose is at the door, and roast- 
ing, but mind dont let the cheese melt, and away he went to 
consult his genius. Circumstances transpired in this way al- 
most every week, until the wages of Goose and Cheese, who 
were both clerks, was fonnd inadequate to support the enor- 
mous expense. It was too late now, however, to retreat, and 
when the wages failed, the employer’s drawer suffered, and its 
contents waxed less, and less, and less. At tength Miss 
Gabrielle found that the scale of years was turning her 
over to the side of the two hundred and twenty four, and she de- 
termined to marry. Mr, Goose and: Mr. Cheese had equal 
claims to her affection, and she could not for her life decide. 
Mr. Fox called in when :the scales were poised, and turned 
the balance in his own favor, and Miss Gabriella Gimblethorpe 
became Mrs, Fox, one and indivisable with the runner away 
with the spoil and the arbiter of the cheese. Mr. Goose burn- 
ed with rage and disappointment, and Mr Chesee melted with 
indignation; both summed up the amount of their enormousbills 
for present’s made to Miss Gimblethorpe and handed them 
to Mr. Fox, whe laughed at their folly, and bade them Go ahead. 
In due time the employers of Mr. Goose and Mr. Cheese no- 
ticed the considerable decrease in the stock and cash. The 
clerks were put upon their oath respecting the faithful perform- 
ance of their trust and refused to sware, the whole transaction 
was soon exploded and the house of Mr, Fox was searched 
for stolen goods. He ,secreted them and’ told the officers of 
justice to Go ahead. They searthed and searched and found 
them—and Mr. Fox was taken’ into’ egstody. Goose and 
Cheese both went to prison, and Fox gave bail for his trial, 
and before it came on, he alloted leg-bail to his securities for 
his non-appearance. Mr, Fox was recaptured, ‘tried and found 
guilty of retainifg stolen goods in his possession, knowing 
them to be so; and as he was conducted up the eleven-steps 
in the stone jug, a country seat on the banks of Jones’ Falls. 
Goose and Cheese who saw him through the iron grate shout- 


||ed Goahead. Thus ends the chapter, but ’tis no matter. 


FAREWELL ELLEN. 


Farewell Ellen, I must leave thee 
For a far and foreign shore; 

Kut this faithful heart, believe me, 
Though between us wild seas roar, 
Shall be thine, and thine forever. 

And if we meet on earth no more, 
We'll meet in the bright world above, 
The home of bliss where parting never, 
Thail interrupt our changeless love. 
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226 THE MONUMENT: 
. | spring ine 'af its existence. It sent forth no music but the ! locked up within the closet of my own breast. I sat down at 
| plaintive notes which it made with the passing winds of eve- } my desk and scratched off a declaration that I was ready to give 
} ning, and as I looked upon its forlorn and useless trank I won- | any satisfaction in whatever way it might be called for. This 
| dered in my mind that the lightning had spared it and taken | letter returned me another enclosing a challenge to meet at 


COLLEGE REMINISCENCES. 
No. III. 
BY C. C. COX, A. Be 


Original. 


HARRY BLAKELY. } 


O, serpent heart, hid with a flow’ring face! 

Did ever dragon keep so fair a cave! 

Beautiful tyrant! fiend angelical! 

Dove-feathered raven! wolvish-ravening lamb! 

Despised substance of divinest show! . 
Shaks., Romeo and Juliet. 


Look on me! there is an order 


Of mortals on the earth, who do become 
Old in their youth and die, ere middle age, 
Without the violence of warlike death; } 
Some perishing of pleasure—some of study— | 
Some worn with toll—some of mere weariness— | 
Some of disease—and some insanity— 

And some of withered or of broken hearts; 
For this last is a malady which slavs j 
More than are nambered in the lists of fate, 

‘l'aking all shapes, and bearing many ways. 

Byron's Manfred. 


What exile from himself can flee? 

‘To zones tho’ more and more remote 

Still, still pursues where’er I be, 

The blight of lite—the demon thought.—Byron. 





It was twelve o’clock at night. The rain fell in torrents, | 
and the flickering light of the expiring candle exhibited, in| 
faint, dark outline, the furniture of my dormitory. I had cast ! 
my coat off, as was my custom, and thrown myself upon the | 
bed to indulge in those sober cogitations which the solemn | 
hour of midnight is so well calculated to inspire. A loud rap i 
dissipated the reflections of my pillow and springing from my | 
couch, after lighting a night lantern { repaired to the door. | 
As it opened the light fell upon an object which filled my 
breast with horror. Was the being before me human or svu- | 
pernatural, living or dead? The altitude of his figure—the | 
ashy paleness of his gaunt, bony visage—the wild, fixed, and I 
melancholy stare of his large grey eyes, as they were pre- || 
sented at that moment, will never be effaced from the memory. | 

Afier accepting the invitation offered to take a seat in my | 
siudy, by the fire which was still burning feebly, he turned 
and, gazing fixedly upon my face for a moment, asked, in a| 
hoarse tone, “Do you know me?” I scanned his features over 
and again, but nothing was there by which I could distinguish 
an old acquaintance or lost friend! Observing the earnestness 
and wonder of my searching glances at his face and person, he 
remarked, sadly, “You don’t—you don’t know me;” and then, | 
ina deep and sepulchral tone, with strong emphasis, continued, 

“Did you never see or hear of one Harry Blakely?” 

“Harry Blakely!” 

At the sound of that name I was thunder struck with amaze- 
ment. I looked again. It could not be. “Harry Blakely!” 
I exclaimed, “my old school mate—my long lost friend!”— | 
My heart flew into extacies at the thought, and seizing his | 
hand in the ardor of my youthful feelings, I shook it cor-| 
dially. But the hand of Blakely was as passive as the soul- || 
less branch, and when I looked up, my eyes were met by no| 
smiles of pleasures—no. beamings of joy—no endearing to- | 
kens of friendship; but a calm look of chilling surprise. My \ 
blood was frozen in its channels. Had I been deceived? Was || 
it Blakely, or a maniac, or a ghost? I returned to my seat in | 
the utmost uneasiness of mind. The eyes of the mysterious || 





} blight!” and his body quivered with emotion. “Do not be fright- 


| 
i “TI am not mad; I would to heaven I were, 


| its lovely companion. I have since beheld the same scene in | Bladensburg, near Washington, on the Sunday of the week 


the world, Edward Shirrell, and when the young form has been | following. 
laid with a cheek unwrinkled by care and a brow unshaded by | * * * * * . * 
sorrow, upon the bed of death, oh! oh! how I have envied that) "The mists were fast rolling from the rivers as the carriage 
| doom. | which contained our party stopped upon the confines of the 
| My friend I am crushed—crushed—crushed forever!” His} field which had, years before, drank the blood of our fore- 
/enunciation grew louder and more emphatic; his brow became | fathers. George Summers was already on the ground, and, 
' darker, and his whole frame trembled with violence as he con- | for the first time, I cast my eyes upon his tall, manly figure, 
tinued: “I have known a blight of which Byron never had the | and pale, student-like, intelligent face. An eart.--st conver- 
faintest glimmerings of a conception. A blight! O, what a} sation of a few minutes took place between the attendants, 
and shortly after I was waited upon by my own second and 
informed that George Summers had expressed his willingness 
For then ’tis hke [ should forget myself. we raion st te ca pnvenbianins rhein tact, di 
O, if I could what grief should I forget!— not desire to fight if it could be honorably avoided. I listened 
Ay,” he cried, “fiend! “I have dipped my hands in inno. | to the proposal, but the fiend was uppermost, and, gnashing 
| cent blood—deprived a fireside of its solace, and my country || my teeth, I swore that he should fight or pay the forfeit of his 
of one for whose ambition earth was too contracted—who | lifeat my hands. My answer was returned. George Sum- 
would fain have inscribed his name upon the sky in living | mers stood in silence for a few moments. All the good im- 
stars that future generations, to the end of time, might gaze pressions of his education were struggling with that indomi- 
admiringly upon it. Ay, I tore him from his home, from his | table pride which reigned in his bosom. It was the last strug- 
idol, and sent his soul unprepared before the bar of God. Yes, | gle. Pride nerved him to the task, and he suffered himself to 
murdered him for time and for eternity. O! I can see him now, be led to the fatal spot. The paces, were measured, and we 
standing in horrid deformity upon the banks of that burning | stood waiting the words of command. ‘One—two—three— 
lake, writhing under the stings of the deathless monster, and fire!’ The report of our pistols rang along the woods and 
gazing, with a brow of untold anguish upon the raging billows | fields, and in an instant a loud yell broke the silence of the 
of fire which are rolling before him, covered with forms of ' still Sabbath morning, and George Summers fell into the arms 
wretchedness. J can hear the dark, malignant, hellish curses | of his second covered with the warm gushings of his own 
which his lips of fire are pouring upon me from a heart over- || heart’s blood. 
flowing with the deep bitterness and horrible,imaginings of a|| At that moment it appeared that my passions died within 
ruined soul! '|\me. My breast seemed to me a volcano which had burnt it- 
But this is not all. Am I not marked? Look upon my || self out and left nothing but incinerated wastes and barren 
forehead. I bear with me by day and night, in summer and desolation around it. I felt not. A cold, fearful, deliberate 
winter, on sca and land, the curse of a broken heart!” | recklessness pervaded my bosom. I walked slowly forward to 
Fearful that his vehemence would lead to some fearful re- | the spot where lay the man of twenty summers, struggling in 
sult, I begged him to desist for a while until his feelings could | the last agonies of dissolution. With folded arms I gazed un- 
be placed under better control. He did as I directed, and sat | moved upon him, watching the painful and horrible contortions 
fora few moments with his lips strongly compressed, evi- | of his pale, bloodless features until the last throb was over, 
dently struggling to subdue the outburstings of his deep and | and his eyes were glazed and passionless in death. 
passionate spirit. At length he resumed: ; | The first tidings of this melancholy event broke the heart 
“You had not been from home many months from the time | of a lovely sister whose purest and warmest affection belonged 
you left for the university when I removed, by advice of my || to that proud, manly, and talented brother. I followed in dis- 
father, to a remote part of the state of Virginia, to prosecute | guise the corpse of my victim to his father’s house. I saw, 
the study of the law under an able jurist of that country. A | undisturbed, the agony of the parents, and heard, without emo- 
good name had gone befure me. I was kindly received. Many | tion, the wailing and weeping of near friends and relatives. 
professed to admire and love me. I was covered with honors | ! lingered in the neighborhood, followed the crowd to the fu- 
from all parties. On public occasions I stood forth as the ora- | neral, and stood over the grave which had been dug for George 
tor, and at the early age of twenty years I was borne through | Summers and his broken-hearted sister. 
the town on the shoulders of’ the people with continued bursts || From that day Ihave been a restless wanderer on the face 
of enthusiastic applause. I grew proud of my own powers, | of the earth. The volcano had only ceased for a while to 
and vain of the opinions which others lavished upon me—en- | gather its strength and br eak forth with redoubled power and 
tered the first circles, and mingled with the proudest and the | fury. : Passion Tesumed its riot—conscience knew me rope, 
best in the land. It was ata large party given at Col. ’s| but still cried in my ear by night and day, guilt! guilt! guilt! 
that I was made acquainted with Ellen Bailey. I had been| Men have shunned me, and the very beasts of the forest fled 
| with terror at the sight of me. Night after night I have been 


ened!”’ he exclaimed, 














one were cast fixedly upon the fading embers of the hearth in |! 
dark and painful musings. Atlength he turned to me, and | 
with a bitter smile, “Edward Shirrell,” said he, striking his || 
breast, “strange feelings have had their riot here.” He had not || 
before uttered my name. I could no longer doubt that Blakely ] 
was before me. He proceeded: “Iam not now the being you once ] 
knew—playing about the woodland springs of our quiet home | 
and sending my loud halloo, in boyish glee, from hill to hill | 
and valley to valley!—no, no; not one ray of that day’s sun- | 
shine ever finds way, now into my seared and desolate spirit. 
It is very easy, Edward Shirrell, for a summer sky to be dar- | 
kened, and more of misfortune may be condensed in the short ! 
space of onc or two years than you have ever dreamed of or 
will probably ever know. But it is long, very long ere the | 


in the company of thousands before, but never had experienced |, “ 
the peculiar sensations which pervaded my bosom on that ‘haunted by the ghost of that murdered man, and I know it— 


evening as I stood before the beautiful and accomplished girl. | 1 feel its for he has told me more than once that my er is 
Without giving the details of our courtship, suffice it to say, | written in letters of lurid fire upon the record book of devils! 
And she in whose deceitful heart sprang the germ of my 


that Ellen Bailey soon became the affianced bride of Harry || 
In my wanderings to and froover the world I have 


Blakely. | ruin! 

But trust not woman! O, as you regard your peace here, looked upon her again, and in that look I was abundantly re- 
and happiness hereafter, listen to me, Edward Shirrell, as to |) venged. I saw her thrown from the bosom of her father’s 
one from the dead, beware of woman! The day was appointed | fireside—her happiness forever blasted, and her character con- 


'||—the bridal dresses were in preparation, and the clergyman|signed to infamy, wandering, cold, shivering, ragged, and 


had received intelligence of the time in which the nuptial cere- || homeless, at nightfall, through the lanes and purlieus of a large 
monies were to be performed. city. It does me good to know that we hold companion. 

It was in the twilight of a calm summer evening, and bit-| ship in desolation. May heaven spare herlife! Ay, it makes 
terly, bitterly do I remember it, that while sitting with Ellen | me feel young again to curse the wretch. Let her live; and 
near one of the front windows of her father’s parlor, the ser- | may every pang of sorrow grow stronger—every sting of con- 


heart will cease ‘its wild throbbings of wo. Death comes not | vant entered and handed me a letter dated “Harvard Univer- 
to those who mourn. It belongs to the mysteries with which | sity,” &c. The deceitful girl glanced at the date, and, with- 
we are surrounded that, while the happy are ealled from the | out a word, left her seat and retired from my sight. It was a} 


earth in the prime of their days, the miserable are suffered to. letter from George Summers, a student in the senior class of | 


\science strike deeper, and every cloud of misfortune increase 
|in blackness and gloom hour after hour and moment after mo- 
| ment, through long, long years to come. Ay, may all the 


| wretchedness which has been in the world since its creation 





live on often beyond the period allotted to human life. I re-| 
member once, many years ago, when a boy, taking shelter in 
the forest during a dreadful thunder storm; and while I stood 
admiring the beauty of a tall, young tree which spread its 
freshness before my vision the bolt fell upon it, and in an in- 
stant every branch was torn to the earth, and the rich, luxu-| 
riant foliage and blossomings of spring were scattered upon | 
the earth to die. By its side arose another which stood like a) 
stranger amid the beauty and joy diffused around it. No 
leaf quivered upon its long branches—no song broke from it; 


but its life had been sapped and its freshness had faded in the | 





Harvard college, stating his engagement to Ellen Bailey, || be poured in concentrated torrents upon her heart to the end 
and demanding satisfaction for the insult I had offered him. || of her days. May she die a death made up of the very quin- 
I left the house in a rage, and, going to my drawer, took out’ tescence of all the bodily agony, and mental anguish, and 
'the notes which had passed between the deceiver and myself, | moral gloom which has ever darkened the dying moments of 


|| and cut them up into small pieces. The tide had rolled back.|jman. And when hell shall receive her into its bosom, may all 


| I joyed to hate her now as I had before delighted in loving || the tortures which the combined ingenuity of devils can de- 
her, and sat coolly do-vn to deliberate what course to pursue. } vise be poured, unsparingly, upon her soul forever and forever. 
|Must I write my father? No; I scorned advice. Should I|} Now I feel relieved. I have searched for you long, Edward 
'refer to my pen and by letter explain the whole matter, and \ Shirrell, as the only being on earth for whom I have a particle 
— put anend to the difficulty? No; I despised such a of affection. We have met—the one a murdercr, the other an 
course. I felt a fiendish pride in keeping every circumstance '' innocent; the one an incarnate fiend, the other a man.” 
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After the utterance of these words he arose from his seat | There is poetry with a vengeance; feed on that, you villians.” | ‘eed 
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' ‘ , csp pted to cross the stream by leapin from bu 
; and stole out of the apartment, leaving me in a mood of sober || “Well, if I hever,” ejaculated our host, “hif these yankies || they proved too slippery, and 1 fell ‘ots eae oe a 
‘ and painful reflection. Morning dawned as I awoke from my | can’t hout-general hany thing.’ carried some yards bona ss stiaitte wll litt] ea 
reverie and found myself alone. The scene of the night stood || “I guess he’s fixt um now,” chimed in the darky with star- || Fortunately, however, I grasped the fi ne a ‘b ok st 
before my mind in bold relief. Could it have been a reality? | ing eyes and wide-stretched mouth, his teeth glittering in the | fee tree ak acti Pi ak aie i caainiaaia we 
Alas! I felt it to be no dream. flaring flame of a ten-to-the-pound candle, like some solitary || beside the volcano a like a sill child aimheiy nail t 
’ 
ss a * © > * * wreath of snow upon a moss covered rock when the melting || a jet of steam that I had not befor but i Aeneas 
Months passed away, when one evening I took from the of- |’ rays of a spring sun have caused this winter mantle to disap- drew it, min li rene i pene oo 
C fice a letter, dated Havre, containing the miniature likeness) pear from all other places. As he had most uncharitably used S disseiiond sa - “ cee v8 eee 
4 fies thinly, Kemtshvek Kaden  aeaahbiaaah-adinienaitinad _ , other volcanic eruption, not more than ten yards 
: . : : rovision for me, per necessity || fi vas li 
- “My dear Shirrell, I send you, enclosed, every thing which | I “erinned and bore” P ; »?P y || from me, 80 that I was literally entre deux feux. After I had 
’ , every |i “grinned and bore” my troubles till the break of day. Du-||taken ‘a good sulphuric steam bath I h 
a remains to me on earth—my own likeness, taken many years | ing the day I delivered a ft . . : = : “ recrossed the stream and 
3 j g the day I delivered a few letters of introduction furnished || joined my companions. We re d and i 
, ago, ere the sky of my life was o’erclouded. Keep it by| by a valued friend i l ’ . : a mounted and proceeded higher 
7 y a valued friend in uncle Sam’s dominions. Among them || up the mountain. We were then upwards of fifteen hundred 
r you; and when your days are numbered and death shall ap-| was one to the hon. Mr. who kiiidly insisted uponany || feet gbove the level Pp een hundre 
; sails 5 tall ie ieee inate 8 hat spot which || y:oi4; a ye : “4 above the level of the sea. As we ascended the scenery 
? Pp : you to himself, bury it upon that sp visiting and remaining at his house during my stay upon the || became wilder and more pictur 
d was sprinkled by the blood of George Summers. Ihave placed} island. I thankfully accepted the offer, and am now waiting,|| rocks piled u h Me Hage peso — 
s above it a stone which no single arm can move—this will be |’ with much impatience, for the hour when king Somnus will aaaae and sales . ve s0 as to form terrible looking 
d your guide. Ere this letter reaches you I shall be on the sea, || assert his prerogative and reign supreme. this spot to exhibit toe rah he i se eg 
d bound for the far Indies. My evil genius is urging me for- || Thursday, May 13 Cdtaes — a 8 a teaks. Below us, at the moun- 
g ward. Iam chained. Something whispers, “bow before the | «yy ' , se , » were vallies where the lemon, pomegranate, orange, 
. : pe ' 1ere being no service at church to-day, my kind host pro- || and jessamine ever flourish in wild luxurianc d plai 
s idol of the heathen thou disturber of civilized society—thou . 2 é . : : : ae fee 
% vieleter of ab nett d divine!” posed a ride to the Mountain Lake. The circumstances related || adorned with a rich covering of green, and watered by mean- 
“<i -ynemtinegle bien” to me by Mons. Lorida had excited within me a strong desire || dering streams. Now and then we could catch a lim f 
\- The day will soon come when Harty Blakely, the same s ‘ i ; : glimpse o 
whose laugh once rang as loud as yours, must lie with the to view the spot that had proved so fatal to his peace of mind, || Wide spreading ocean, then gently heaving its breast like the 
F "pte. : and I accepted the pr iti i " ft respirati i i i 
r mutilated mass which shall be crushed by the rolling wheels ||| P ggg “—_ — oes aoe pre. 9008 ne oI - “ yr ing infant, interspersed here and 
: | viously spoken to Mr. in relation to Mons. Lorida’s || there with the white sails of some homeward bound bark. I 
0 of Jugernaut. Farewell. For once let a devil speak that! .ows. H k the famil "end lov h ‘ 
. will | - He knew the family. well, and was one of the com- ove such scenes. They serve to fill the soul with wonder, 
: re ever pany when the collission took place between Adolph and lieu- || gratitude, and love for the great Being whose stupendous power 
: LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL. _tenant Weston that terminated so horribly. brought them into existence. 
: Ne. VE. A number of gentlemen were invited to accompany us,and||_ Another hour’s ride brought us to a larger volcanic erup- 
“ ahi _about 11 o’clock six or eight horses and mules were led tothe || tion. Near this, like the former, a stream of water was dash- 
‘ ae | door of my host’s fine mansion. We soon mounted our “cat-|| ing down the mountain’s sides. All the rocks in the neigh- 
(oss \tle” and proceeded on our jaunt, which would have gratified || borhood were hot, and many warm, though at some distance 
‘ Charlottestown, Dominica, May 12. ‘one of the most romantic imagination. At times we were ri- || ftom the cavities from whence these eternal fires are con- 
' Thank heaven, I am at last in a house that, as far as genu-|/4ing at the base of a chain of mountains, through groves of stantly throwing out flames or smoke. We visited another 
: ine, old-fashioned hospitality and appearance will go, promises | ™@"ge: lemon, and tamarind trees that hung heavy with their || not far from the last mentioned, from whence I procured some 
. a night of rest; for really at the little Inn where I stopped luscious fruits; then we found ourselves ascending the moun” || beautiful specimens of crystals of sulphur. At length we 
0 last night I searcely closed my eyes in sleep. I almost be. | ‘#10’s sides upon a road cut (if 1 may be allowed the expres.|/took up our line of march for the lake, and had made con- 
a lieve that those little animals which are so much hated by all | $19") 9 a zig zag direction of not more than six fect in width, || siderable progress on our course, when, happening to look at 
ss good housewives, had congregated from every part of the | 0” 0P° side of which the mountain rose perpendicularly about || my watch, I discovered that the day was far advanced, and 
1s island to give us welcome. I need not say that I suffered; for | *¥° hundred feet, while on the other was a precipice of awful |/as the roads were intricate and dangeroussit was deemed pru- 
: there are, unfortunately, but too many “poor divils,” like my- depth, at the bottom of which a torrent stream was dashing || dent to postpone our visit until the following morning. We 
" self, whu well know what interesting and loving companions and foaming over the rocks with a tremendous noise. Our|| accordingly turned to retrace our steps, and half past 6 o’clock 
rt they are. ‘Each poison hath its pleasure too” is an old, trite | COUTS® Was slow, necessarily so; for the roads were very dan- || reached Mr. "s, maison du campagne, where we dined. 
4 saying, but, nevertheless, truc; for in the midst of my trouble | 8°74 and the slightest fewx pax on the part of our horses || About 9 we arose from the table and prepared to return to 
" and vexation I was tickled in no small degree at a device re- | Would have hurried us back to our starting place ina manner||town. We mounted and proceeded very slowly until we. 
nf sorted to by my friend and room-mate, Henry Foxall, to get | more agreeable to the imagination than to reality, though |r eached the plains, when my mule, having either got scent of 
. rid of these teasing, incorrigible, persevering, and unwelcome, | '°° bad in either case to be dwelt upon with any thing like || the provender prepared for him, or determining that he would 
‘ sclfintroduced acquaintances. He had borne, with no little | C°™Posure. When we had ridden about one and a half or two | get to the stable first and enjoy his evening repast in such a 
% impatience, their bites, their “winks, and blinks,” and side- | 0urs,the clouds that are almostalwaysreposing upon the moun-|| manner as would amply compensate for the fatigues of the 
“4 long glances, until forbearance became a crime, when he arose | #/" tops began to gather thickness, and in a very few moments | day, and accordingly he took the bridle bit between his teeth, 
from his bed, and in a stentorian voice called for our host, who | °P¢€4 their flood gates upon us. We pushed on, and ina short || and rather against my inclination, kept on at his own gait 
_ in a very few moments rushed into the room, followed by his | time reached a house belonging to Mr. »a rich planter, | until he struck upon a rock and capsized, throwing me some 
——,, servant I mean, apparently half frightened out of his though so completely saturated with water that my tempe-|| distance over his head. No bones were broken, and we got 
wits “What's the matter, sir, what’s the matter?” rance principles were, for the time being, either drowned or|| up, though rather crest fallen, and proceeded more leisurely 
z “Matter enough!” exclaimed my friend, placing his arms washed away; for I requiredbut little pressing to partake of|| on our course. ony 
it a-kimbo. “Look ye, sir, I can stand the pitching and tossing that delightful yet dangerous drink, commonly called punch. | f 
ad of a vessel upon the raging billows, the loud roar of awful After the rain had subsided Mr. ordered his horse LINES, 
na thunders, the vivid flashes of angry clouds, the uplifted sword, and accompanied on upward course. If the scenery CE a a 
m4 the breasted bayonet, the cannon’s mouth; but, confound me, before was pleasing, it was now delightful. The foliage had Original. 
js sir, if I can lay and be bit to death by these hated of all do- put on a brighter green, and the flowers assumed a richer hue, igs eae 
mestic animals. Why, sir, they are thick as hops, and worse while gentle breezes, soft as the balm of Gilead, tenderly em- sowie tems pecan 
than vampires. You must give us other beds.” braced them and shed around us a delightful fragrance, The When nonght of care was on my mind, 
= “Bless my soul, sir,” replied he of the Inn, “I am sure my birds, too, charmed us with their delightful melody, and at al- And nothing calls for sighs or tears. 
“a wife took down hevery bedstead hin the ouse not much more most every turn of the road our admiring eyes were met with But late I’ve grown so strange a thing, 
“i than six months hago, hand scalded them with such ot water ; beautiful cascades that came smoothly gliding down the moun- That all I do is tinged with sadness; 
that the cords rotted, hand the sacking hand beds, hof two hof tain’s sides like moon beams on the lea, and emptying into! I cannot write, or speak, or sing, 
. hits ns in cannoeenene Gillon to the fens hand hes to hethec the torrent below. Indeed. all nature seemed to have arrayed As once I did when life was gladuess. 
: beds there his not one hin the ouse, save those hin this room, herself in her best attire in honor to nature’s God. I own 1 used to play from morn to night, 
g that as not three hin hit, his there, Toney? ‘that my heart reasoned within me for thus employing God’s In frolic gay and frauttic glee; 
“a “No, dat dere aint, Massa!” responded the faithful ebony. holy day; but I trust that, as my motives were innocent, ayer: ee ae 
. “De one over dis room hab got six in it, and——” the sin of desecration will not be added to the long catalogue eat j ye * 
: “Get out, you black rascal!” interrupted my room mate, “no that I am afraid will rise up against me in “that great day for! Once 1 could join the wildest throng," °" 
more of your yarns. What’s to be done, landlord? Can we which all other days were made.” om a ee ee 
ase , 7 9 r . But years have flown with many a wrong 
E fall upon no plan? °Tis a moral impossibility to sleep here. We diverged from the road to the lake to view a volcanic | And [ have ceaged to be boy! 
‘s Let me see [have it. Bring me a jug of molasses.” eruption, which we reached about two o’clock. In consequence | 
the ae ‘ : ‘ Hex : ; ail Now when the sun has left the sky. 
om A jug of molasses, sir! do you think they like molasses of a thick growth of coffee trees and under brush it was dif- | i isle te ne adebedne nee 
: better than blood? ficult of access. However, it was either “go a-head” or re- To nurse the woes which cannot die— 
a “Begone and do as I bid you, or by Jupiter I'll tie you hand | linquish a pleasure I had determined to enjoy. We accord. To tel the pengee waaay 
in- A ~ ; 95 | 
wo and foot, throw you on your own bed, and expose you to the ingly dismounted and — our “cattle” in charge of the ser- Ask me not why—Oh, if you knew 
, mercy of the merciless.” vants who had accompanied us on foot for that purpose, and | The story which my heart could tell, 
’ . The molasses was brought, and he deliberately hauled the pushing through a thick hedge of coffee trees, discovered be- Thy heart would shudder to behold 
: sheets off the bed, and spread them on the floor, then taking fore us, on the opposite side of a narrow but extremely rapid The “a of bee black a hell. TL TRISTO- 
wd the jug, he poured a thick stream around them, and giving | St’eam, @ cavity in the mountain side, from whence issued 0 
1 himself a shake, jumped within the ring, singing, | flames and smoke, with a hissing ncise, resembling, inaslight}} N A MISER, 
- ot eve thoen en Chute wisltang way, degree, the sounds caused by the letting off of steam from an| Tey ORR eee 
on About the ring they madly play. ‘engine. This being the first thing of the kind I had ever ee 
ae Come on you raseel, nals ee —— & g ; But sav’st it only for thine heirs, 
Try to get through and youll stick fast. ! witnessed I determined to get as near as possible, and at- The treasure is not thine, but theirs. 
tte 
t 








THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


SHE'S FALSE. 


BY GILES M’QUIGGIN. 


Original. 


You need not tell me to forget, 
The lass I loved so well, 

The smile she gave when first we met, 
Has thrown a mystic spell— 

Around my true and trusting heart, 
That will remain for aye, 

No earthly anodyne the smart, 
Can ever Wear away. 


I loved her light and fairy form, 
Aud wished it were my own; 

And ever while my heart is warm, 
Twill throb its woe alone, 

There’s none may share its setded grief, 
Nor dry its scalding tears; 

Il] nurse the pain that scorns relief; 
And feed upon my fears. 


She loved me once as tenderly— 
As woman’s heart can love, 

At least, she said as much to me, 
While walking in the grove; 

The smile has left her lovely cheek, 
A frown is on her brow; 

Actions as plain as words bespeak, 
That she is altered now. 


With her I’ve wandered oft at night, 
Beneath the arch of blue; 

And by the stars all sparkling bright, 
We've vowed to love as true. 

But ah she has forgotten now; 
The places where we strayed; 

And trampled on the solemn vow, 
By starlight that she made. 


Though she upon another’s breast, 
As oft she has on mine— 

May lean and make it sweetly blest, 
I'll try and not repine. 

Though other lips the rubies press, 
That I have prest so oft; 

Though other ears may hear her bless, 
In love’s own accents soft. 


Though she may swear by starlight too,— 
As she has sworn to me, 

*Tis doubtful if she’ll prove more true, 
Or show more constaney. 

She loves me not—then let her go, 
Love others if she durst; 

Itis enough for me to know— 
That she has loved me first. 








MEN AND THINGS. 
Original. 


The world is mine oyster.—Shakspeare. 
XX. 

Greatly to be pitied is the poor deluded man who says he 
cannot see any thing in the structure of the universe evineing 
design—whose mind led astray by the sophistical reasonings 
of itself and its kindred spirits does not “look through nature 
up to nature’s God,” as the great fountain head from whence | 
emanates all things which we see and by which we are sur- | 
rounded, but foolishly reposes itself upon the airy bubble of| 


all being the production of a fortuitous concourse of atoms, || 
the necessary result of a seif-existent matter. If there is any | 


living being who, in sincerity and belief, entertain such ideas, 
he certainly is deserving of all the pity that can be bestowed 
upon him. Yet there are not a few who openly avow their 
belief in this doctrine, and gravely tell us that all things are 
produced by a cause of which they are ignorant. Wilfully | 
blind must he be who can say that in the world there exists | 


nothing, the formation or production of which necessarily sup. || 


poses an intelligent cause: and yet there be who acknowledge 


a series of causes and effects, and still deny a first cause or |) 


| selves. It is a sine qua non to the man who wishes to be re- | 
| moved from the liabilities of imposition. Often do we sadly | 

regret our fallacies, in forming a proper estimate of mankind, 
‘when misled by some casual occurrence into an entire confi- 
dence in them. We should be very careful not form too hasty 
|conclusions, or too soon confidentially repose in others but be 
| perfectly assured of our safety by watching closely the motions 

of those with whom we have to do, for “by their fruits ye shall 
| know thein.” Hence the necessity of every man who would be 

secure—of being acquainted with the characters of his compan- 
‘ions and associates, and being guarded against the unworthy 
| inserting themselves into his good graces. 


| XXII. 

|| There is a peculiar import in the sound of the word happi- 
ness—a term which embraces every thing, the pursuit and pos- 

\ session of which engross all our faculties. And yet what is 

{ this happiness which is so earnestly sought after? All that 
| we ean obtain does not satisfy our nature and our longings for 
| the grand talisman, though we seem often, and indeed imagine 
|ourselves in the full fruition of our hopes; yet, mortified, we 

i confess we. are not the happy beings we were thought to be. 

| There is but very little of this world’s goods, no matter how 








| pleasing the pursuit of them may be, that the possession does | 


| not cloy us, and render them unattractive, while the mind, 


|| ever on the inquiry, casts about for something more to engage | 
‘nothing inexpressibly consoling in the idea that fair, etherial 


| us and make us happy, vainly imagining this cynosure of our 
I pursuits is to be obtained here below. A contented mind is 


| the nearest approach to happiness; one that can look upon all 





|| things as “working together for our good,” and that can 
| meet the misfortunes of the world, not with a hardened stoic- 
|ism, but with a resignation and submission which redounds to 
|the glory and dignity of man. 

XXII. 

Whether success in life is produced by fortune or the result 
|| of prudence, is an inquiry often started in the minds of many 


| persons. It scems absurd to attribute prosperity to a blind god- 


{| 


{ o . 
|| daily presented to us of unexampled success, wherein the man 


| Prudence and forecast may accomplish wonders; but how often 


l dess—as fortune has been called; yet how many instances are | 


|| upon whose head the favors are showered appears not to have || 
|| exerted himself at all to obtain them; and how many of the re- | 
| verse, where it seems the most prudential skill and manage- || 
|ment were employed yet failed to produce the desired result. || 





| do we see them thwarted by trivial circumstances of which we 
never dreamed? To “look before you leap” really appears to 
‘be a useless advice in many cases; for no matter how much 
| care we take, we seem to be the unfortunate objects of a blind 
| fatality, destined to be defeated in our undertakings. 

XXIV. 


| : 
| Indurated must that heart be that can look upon the misery 





| 
i} 
| 


| awaits upon his charity and refi 


| possession to relieve the troubles 





the needy. Money which 


better use to apply it to, could be so much better employed in 
raising a fund for poor objects of charity, and thereby, in a}) 
measure, if not altogether, relieve them and provide many of|| 
the necessaries of life to their offspring. WF. 8. 








DEPARTED FRIENDS. 





and sufferings of the world without feeling for the misfortunes || 
which have attended many well disposed persons; and we take |, 
it for granted that not a spark of humanity exists in the bosom ) 
|of him who can stand unmoved when an object of distress |, 
s a small pittance of his | 


|is every day spent in foolishness, because we know not what || 





Original. 


The sources of consolation are almost, if not quite, as nu- 
merous as the sources of sorrow. When suffering under the 
|influence of sore bereavement, the imagination is especially 
active in seeking'solace. Its fruitfulness in creating and its 








producer upon which the whole depends; that is, all the links | 
of a chain are dependent on each other, but the whole is de-| 
pendent on nothing—an idea, than which, nothing is more ia. | 
comprehensible. “The fool saith in his heart there is no God,” 
and men must, certainly, for the sake of opposition only, con- 
tend for principles such as are found in Atheism; for the in. | 
visible things of him from the creation of the world are clearly | 
seen, being understood by the things that are made, even his | 
eternal power aud Godhead. It requires no profound thought 
or laborious process of reasoning to deduce the existence of a! 


|| indifference or treated with contempt that can be employed as) 
'||a means of consolation. 


|ingenuity in discovering springs of comfort are then most fully 


| exhibited. Every expedient is resorted to to calm the perturbed 


bosom and suppress the rising sigh. Nothing is passed by with 


nn 8 


| Among the provisions for our support under such distress || 
there is one of a peculiar nature. It is the reflection that our 
|absent friends may be permitted to hover unseen around us, | 
observing, with intense interest, our movements, and carefully 
defending us from every danger. Will it be said that this/' 


| 
} 


viving relatives? Can we imagine that such employment 
would be uncongenial with their glorified nature? or can it be 


| thought that they do not feel sufficient interest in our welfare 


thus to act?’ For my own part I can conceive of few pleas. 
ures more delightful to them than to revisit the scenes of their 
holy triumphs—to linger around their former abodes—to be 
assured of the safety of their remaining kindred—to see them 
treading in their footsteps, living by their precepts and gov- 
erned by their high and holy examples. 

It may be unfounded—it may be visionary; but still there 
is something truly tender and cheering in the idea that the 
beautiful ones who once shed the light of their joy around our 


_ pathways, heightening every pleasure and lessening every ill, 


are around us. When we lie down at night how dear is the 
reflection that they who nether “slumber nor sleep” keep their 
vigils around us; and when we rise up in the morning and 
hail the sunlight, how sweet it is to think that they look upon 
us in fondness. When temptations assail—“when the enemy 
comes in like a flood,” and we feel the very foundations on 
which we have long stood passing away from beneath us, is 
there nothing strong and supporting in the conclusion that de. 
parted friends witness every struggle, sympathize with each 
trial, and rejoice in every triumph? And when we come down 
to the bed of death—when the heart strings are breaking, and 
the chill of the grave is passing over our frames, is there 


forms wait around us, ready to receive our departing spirits 
and escort them, through the untracked ether, to the fadeless 
bowers of heaven? Such comfort the mind cannot refuse. It 
is a thought that it loves—a favorite, a pleasing thought that our 
departed friends are not entircly lost to us—that they partici- 
pate in our enjoyments and mingle in our company. This 
reconciles us to life after their removal—this robs death of its 
sting, and tis renders eternity attractive. FLOARDO. 





THE DEAD MOTHER. 


DIALOGUE BETWEEN A FATHER AND CHILD. 


F. Toueh not thy mother, my boy; thou canst not wake her. 
C. Why, Father? she still wakens at this hour. 
F. Your mother’s dead, my child. 


Cc. 





And what is dead?— 
If she be dead, why then ’tis only sleeping— 
For I am sure she only sleeps. Come, mother, rise. 
Her hand is very eold! 
s Her heart is cold, her limbs 
Are bloodless,—-would that mine were so! 

C. If she would waken, she would soon be warm: 

Why is she wrapt in this thin sheet? If L 

This winter morning were not covered better, 

I should be cold lke her. 
F, No—not like her; the fire 
Might warm you, or thick clothes, but Her, 
Nothing can warm again. 


F 


If £ could wake her, 
She would smile on me as she always does, 
And kiss me,—Mother! you have slept too long. 
Her face is pale, and it would frighten me, 
But that [ know she loves me. 
q Come my child- 
. Once, when [ sat upon her lap, I felt 
A beating at her side, and then she said 
It was her heart that beat, and made me feel 
For my own heart and they both beat alike, 
Only mine was the quickest: and I feel 
My own heart yet, but her’s J cannot feel. 
. Child! child! you drive me mad— 
Come hence, I say. 


Cc. 


. Nay, father, be not angry! let me stay 
Here till my mother wakens. 


; I have told you, 

Your mother cannot wake,not im this world, 

But in another she will awake for ue, 

When we have slept like her, then shall. we see her. 
. Would it were nigh, then! 


s No—unhapyy child! 
Ful! many a night shall pass, ere thou can’st sleep 
That last, long sleep; thy father soon shall sleep it; 
Then thou wilt be deserted upon the earth; 
None will regard thee: thou wilt soon forget 
Thou had’st natural ties,—an orphan lone, 
Abandoned by the wiles of wicked men, 
And women still more wicked. 

° Father! father! 
Why do you look so terribly upon me,— © 
You will not hurt me? 


Hurt thee, darling? No; 


first cause acting intelligently and designedly; for | borders on superstition? If, indeed, it be so, it is still pleas- |! 

“The peor Indien, with entutored sind. ! ing—still soothing. But we cannot bring our minds to such 

ees God in clouds or hears him in the wind.”” |,}a conclusion. There is something within us—there is some- 

‘ : XXI. | thing without us that repels such an idea. What is there in| 

An attentive observer of human nature can discover, in a | the sober decisions of reason, or in the yet truer instructions || 

ny wn’ the secret impulses by which men are || of revelations, opposed to so comforting a notion? | 
influenced in their actions, and a discernment of this kind is 


. . . . . , | 
. ; , ; “Are not they ministering spirits?” Why may not they be 
gained only by obseryntion and a strict examination of our-|| sent on embassies of love to our earth to watch over their sur-|| 


Has sorrow’s violence so much of anger, 





C. You are not angry, then? 


F. Too well I love you. 
C. All you have said, I cannot now remember, 
Nor what it meant—you terrified me so: 
But this I know you told me—I must sleep 
Before my mother wakens—so0, to-morrow,— 
O father! that te-morrow were but come! 


| 
| That it should frighten my boy? Come, dearest, come. 
I 
| 
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is pre SST : i‘ ; ea 
nt TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. and they have continued to do as their fathers had done be- | matter. The margin say “exchange”—here William put it 
be “Anne D’Arsette,”—“Christ’s entrance into Jerusalem,” by J. H. y.— || fore them, scarcely daring to give up their most glaring er- Pes the list—the people of Portland will certainly sustain 
a the “Hymn,” by E. C. and several other articles, are on file for publica- || rors, some of which have seemed to be sanctified by long |this paper, which is all that is necessary to enable the pub- 
- ean = Pentnaenbien Revel,” is no doubt well composed, but we eannot || standing, and so interwoven with their creeds and conduct in-|/lisher to render it a eredit to the city, and profitable to him- 
: possibly make it out, the chirography is so wretchedly performed, and we duce the belief that it would be sacrilege to seperate them. || self. 
oad have an idea, too, that it smells of sulphur—ugh—excuse us “‘Sameone”’ || ; ; 
be if you please, we have a particular aversion, to sulphuric _—, bog In the way war has been transmitted as the heirloom of pos- 
have read the first two paragraphs of Edwin’s story of the “* Twins 0 : . . . . . 
mM ver,” and we offer the Monument for a year, to any one who will agree || terity from those times of ignorance, degradation, and misery STANZ A Ss, . 
NV. to read the remainder. We — not em it = ae |which civilized and lettered man shudders to think that he BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘GERALDINE. 
7 d of ipecacuana. The advice contained in ‘Mirror No. I,’ by Hi- ‘ | _ 
ry Boneuued, is duly appreciated, but we can’t print it. “Georgium has descended from, and still, upon the slightest pretext, war Original. 
j Longus,” is too long for us. The following are declined, with our thanks |i, introduced with its hideous train of evils, and the desolator ; aan 
re to the authors for the trouble they have taken; we assure tllem we woul | : My soul is sad! Wilt thou not touch 
he publish the pieces if we thonght they would be ny pene | treads, like a deformed demon, upon the earcases of the slain. | Thy harp, fair girl, and sweetly trill 
“ Story of Lechamp,”—‘First day of April,’—“The boug urist, “— Whi . : . - ; : 
ur be Empty v chete,” we soher voaontne  t Thiek and smoke tobacey,” (old || Millions have been sacrificed at the shrine of war. Ambi-|| That song, whose melting notes are such 
ill as the hills, did the copyist send it as original?) —“ The ree ge fy | tion, like a fiend, has enthroned itself upon high, and strode, As bid all darker thoughts be still; 
< is represented as having crawled inside the bottle to smooth it, th aa |e i . : aioe And soon will gentler feelings wak 
he ter had better corked him up. in lawless triumph, over murdered armies. The wail of the | pera amen e, 
. | | in i i - m P us os 
‘ SS - widow and cry of the orphan have followed in its crimson path- | If ther this swelling heart should break, 
- T Fi @ M 0 N U M fe N T | way, until the sufferers, like those they mourned, have fallen || *Twill break with nought but love for thee. 
! 4 and were counted with the numbers destroyed. Philanthro- || ’ 
On PE mi ck ee ee = (ee d z } For music ever had such pow’r 
ny BLISHED BY DAVID CREAMER | pists have looked upon the desolation and cried “How dread- Within my soul, that she, who best 
JBLIS Y DAV AMER. | " ° ° | : fe 
on re i \ful is war!” ‘They have preached against its ravages, and de- || Could wake the harp in sorrow’s hour, 
is BALTIMORE, SATURDAY, APRIL 22, 1837. clared it to be an unholy thing; but they have proposed no || Was e’er to me the loveliest: 
, . : : : é | i wai 
d ————= substitute, and while their warnings were sounding aloud, | And there is magic in the lyre, 
4 Covncit oF NaTions.—One of the best specimens of the en- | preparations were going forward for the array of hostile ar- | Serene nian tm, 
we . D NS. lia initiate T prep going y | Whose soul-breathed music can inspire 
wh lightenment of the age has been recently exhibited in the in-| mies upon the field of battle. | One thrill of joy where all is lone. 
troduction of a bill before the legislature of Massachusetts, ‘The ery of war has been raised in the midst of excitement, | ; ; 
und é ; th the diffe ee : : ia | Sweet girl, that charm is all thine own; 
ere proposing to adjust, by other means than war, the differences | while men were blinded by impulse, heated by injury, and || No voice e’er had a exter swell: 
. ; | ae . P 3 
dal that may occur between nations. The bill recommends the } thirsting for vengeance. They have invariably prepared for || No harp e’er had a gentler tone; 
rits action of the national legislature, requesting the co-operation | the deadly contest with fevered feelings. ‘They have gone up i My heart hath often owned their spell: 
less of such foreign governments as may be favorable to the meus- | to the conflict with strong determination of purpose, and not | = = = — > ee 
° . 7 | is . oe it Ist’nin 
It ure, in the appointment of a congress to be composed of seve- | unfrequently have they retired repentant, humiliated and de- | man we ne ’ on ay, 
on ral delegates from each, a majority of whom shall agree upon | ploring their inconsiderate impetuosity and rashness. Con- | And gloomy thoughts will pass away. 
° 4 a | . . | 
wy the plan upon which the matter shall be conducted. Of the utili- | qucrors have wept over their slaughtered followers, and cried | 
‘his ty of the measure there can be no question, and there is every out in anguish against the blocdy tragedies they have acted, | THE VILLAGE PRIZE 
tte reason to believg,,(the opinions of some persons to the contrary | but they have wept too late, and their tears have been una- || : 


nothwithstanding, that those nations who are extensively en- | vailing. It could never have been intended by the benevolent 


gaged in commeree, will readily agree upon the appointment | author of man’s existence that he should give play to his im-| 


of the council proposed. It is certainly a far more rational | yious passions and, for every trifling offence or supposed in- 
method of settling the misunderstandings that may arise be- || jury, seek his revenge in the blood of the offender, much less 
tween the heads of different governments than a resort to vio- | could it have been his purpose that the innocent should suffer 
lence and bloodshed; and the same or a greater degree of satis- | ‘for the sins of the guilty, which is ever the case when the in- 
faction may be given to the dissenting parties by the applica. | discriminate butchery of warfare ensues. Man, then, when 
tion of the peaceful remedy, than can be obtained in the exer- | he wars with his fellows, perverts the design of his Creator in 


cise of a barbarism as inhuman as it is useless and absurd. | giving him existence, and usurps a prerogative that belongs 
War is one of the greatest calamities that can befal a pros- || tg no human being. 


perous people, and more to be dreaded than pestilence or fam-|| Bat, if the design of war is to settle disagreements that 


ine; for, besides the destruction of human life which it occa- | arise between nations, it is not sufficient for the purpose con- | 


_ In one of the loveliest villages of old Virginia, there lived 
in the year 175—and odd an old man, whose daughter was 
declared, by universal consent, to be the loveliest maiden in 

‘all the country round. The veteran, in his youth, had been 

athletic and muscular above all his fellows; and his breast, 

where he always wore them, could show the adornment of 
three medals; received for his victories in gymnastic feats 
when a young man. His daughter was now eighteen, and 
had been sought in marriage by many suitors. One brought 
wealth—another, a fine person—another, this, and another 

‘that. But they were all refused by the old man, who became 

at last a by-word for his obstinancy among the young men of 

the village and neighborhood. 


sions, it disorganizes many civil arrangements, the formation of 


‘templated in its pursuits; for, instead of settling the disaffec- || 


At length, the nineteenth birth-day of Annette, his charm- 


which is the expense of years of deliberation and experience. It} tion, it generally increases it, and is ended only in consequence || 


interrupts commerce, destroys the peace of families, and engen- |! of the one party being beaten, or both wearied with the con- > Ne gi . Sahat dea eeavelan atin 
ders feelings of malice and hatred, which last while the injured | test, And history records many instances where one war has | Sores ne morning of that day, her father invite 


° . “ oe . iH] i] = 1 i , = 
live. Thus, the individuals and communities of one nation | produced another, and that another, and soon until a chain of | ae pear Oe eee tee Sep ae vee 


ing daughter, who was as amiable and modest as she was beau- 





are excited against those of another—an indulgence in wanton | murderous consequences has resulted, all from the first appeal 
recrimination and desires for revenge ensue, which are as dis-| tg arms. The late difficulty between the United States and 


| teen handsome and industrious young men assembled. They 
came not only to make hay, but also to make love to the fair 


graceful as the cause through which they originated. | 

Revenge is a petty resort for a powerful nation. Those 
which are weak will scarcely seek it; for, the chance being 
against them, they are advised to an opposite course. It is a} 
contemptible condescension before which the spirit of enlight- | 
enment has hid her head for shame, and the genius of civili- | 
zation has turned away disgusted and secluded herself to weep | 
over the remnant of barbarism that intervened to arrest her | 
progress and prevent the further development of her resources | 
and distribution of her blessings to mankind. Too long the | 
unhallowed policy of the ages of darkness and ignorance has | 
been permitted to exercise dominion over the feelings and ac. | 
tions of those in power, and they have been influenced thereby 
to adopt measures destructive of the peace of nations and ru- 
inous to the prosperity of the people; and they have directed 
those over whom it was their fortune to preside to renounce 
the civil pursuits in which they were engaged, and which con- 
stituted the resources of their happiness and pleasure, and 
congregate for the horrid purpose of butchering their fellow 
beings and seizing upon their possessions; and this has been 
done to redress some real, or, perhaps imaginary, injury which 
may have been too insignificant to be worthy of a respectful 
consideration. 

The government that seeks a redress of gricvances in war, 
‘practices a gross and palpable inconsistency, inasmuch as it in- 
culges in a vindictive feeling which its laws would punish in an 
individual. No man is allowed to revenge himself cither by the 
confiscation of his neighbor’s property or the taking of his 
life; and the laws by which he is governed, if he lives in a 
civilized community, would make him suffer a severe penalty 


if he offended by the gratification of his malicious feelings | 


upon any person; and yet that same government will set the | 
example.of seeking revenge by assuming ,the right to go to 
war with a neighboring nation. . 

Man is an imitative creature. His generations have suc- 
ceeded each other upon the arena of existence for centurics, 


| and the name of the originator should be delivered to posterity 
| covered with the honors that are due to the true philanthro- | 


a benevolent heart. The projector will be rewarded by the 


|Annette. In three hours they had filled the father’s barns 


. i fc dj i 3 P s 
pi usiglinenicon werent callemnenlieen-mscipaten xmas with the newly dried grass, and their own hearts with love. 


Se ee eee nn nen aes Annette, by her father’s command had brought the malt liquor 


comment upon the subject under consideration; for, if the con- | 3 ‘ 
ee |of her own brewing, which she presented to each enamored 
gress for the settlement OF such matters had been inexistence,|) . as 
| swain with her own fair hands. 


_there would have been no necessity for the recommendation of || “Now my boys,” said the old keeper of the jewel they all 
+ . é A 


isals, nor for the declaration of war, which | : eases 
ee ee . ; ' coveted, as leaning on their pitch-forks they assembled round 
, would have followed. 


foe ? - |his door in the cool of the evening. “Now my lads, you 
| ‘The measure proposed in the Massachusetts Jegislature rec- | = 

: ; ae : | have nearly all of you made proposals for my Annette. Now 
ommends itself to the feelings of every patriotic American, and || ; 


is | you see, I don’t care any thing about r talents, book 
will find many an advocate among the free communities of J inden ates ia. a on 


. : ee larning uor soldier larning—i do as well by my gal as 
our country. It should be followed up with spirit and energy, fany man in the country. . But 1 wait her to marry a man of 


my own girt. Now, you know, or ought to know, when I 
ist. The head that conceived it must have been directed by || qite pg) En Reg ee Tee 
art |way o’leaping. I got my old woman by beating the smartest 
man on the Eastern Shore, and I have took the oath and 
sworn it, that no man shall marry my daughter without jump- 
————— ing for it. You understand me boys. There’s the green, 

Lapy’s Boox.—The April number is embellished with a | and here’s Annette,” he added taking. his, daughter, who stood 

P | g g 
handsome engraving, and presents a variety of reading mat-| timidly behind him, by the hand, “Now the one that jumps 
ter, which cannot fail to please. _ the furthest on a ‘dead level,’ shall marry Annette this very 
—— ight.” ‘ , 

Evenine Visirer.—This is the title of a neat quarto, com- — ‘ dd sctatenit tia thie nen tithe 
menced in Zanesville, Ohio, by the talented Mrs. P. W. Ball, | , 3 nag cima i: ee a d yt woe ea 
a western writer of deserved celebrity. The contributions of — r herins, tie Air " P vig eu . Sate 
this lady to the Cincinnati Mirror, and Western Literary | the wei . rhe oe one pe et ye ce 
Journal and Review, have gained for her an enviable distiac- SPST Sy he eS a ee Se 
tion. There can be no question of her ability to conduct the || their looms and quilting ‘ames, the children theis noisy 
periodical she has started—indeed the specimen before us is | a oe aa paar: a —_ Seaeiitioe., 
sufficient proof not only of her ability, but also the peculiar | eee en ee ee : 

of the victor. All prophesied and many wished that it would 


tact requisite for such purpose. : ™* 
ae : | . He was the hand st and best humored 
Persons in the city wishing to subscribe are requested by | be young Carrol le hendeame 


ly j , } 

the agent to leave their names at the office of the Monument. || J outh in the country, and all knew that oan and — 

Published weekly at{two dollars per annum attachment existed between him anc the fair Annette. Carrol} 
ublished weekly at, . 


a | had won the reputation of being the “best leaper,” and in a 
Portianp Transcript.—Here is another quarto periodical | country were such athletic achievements were the sine QUA 
handsomely printed, on fine paper, and full of good reading '' nox of a man’s cleverness, this was no ordinary honor, Ina 


gratulations of his countrymen, and future generations will 
bless the deed. 
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i t, he had therefore every advantage | 
uabaaerlion ‘ais ||to be offered on the altar of her father’s unconquerable mon- 


The arena allotted for this hymencal contest, was a level | omania with an admiring eye. The poor girl looked at Har- 
space in the front of the village inn, and near the centre of a||ry, who stood near with a troubled brow and angry eye, and 
grass plat, reserved in the midst of the village, denominated 1 then cast upon the new competitor an imploring glance. 
the “green.” ‘The verdure was quite worn off at this place Placing his coat in the hand of one of the jucges, he drew 
by previous exercises of a similar kind, and a hard surface of || a sash he wore beneath it tighter around his waist, and taking 
sand more befittingly for the purpose to which it was to‘be | the appointed stand, apparently without effort, the bound that 

|| was to decide the happiness or misery of Henry and Annette. 


used supplied its place. 2-4 : ‘ 
The father of the lovely, blushing, and withal marry prize | “Twenty two feet one inch!” shouted the judge. The an- 


(for she well knew who would win) with three other patriar- | nouncement was repated with surprise by the spectators, who 








chal villagers were the judges appointed to decide upon the | crowded around the victor, filling the air with congratulations, 
claims of the several competitors. The last time Carroll tried || not unmingled, however, with loud mumurs from those who 


his skill in this exercise, he “cleared” to use the Jeaper’s || were more nearly interested in the happiness of the lovers. 


phraseology—twenty-one fect and one inch. 
The signal was given, and by lot the young men stepped | called him his son, and said he felt prouder of him than if he 

into the arena. | were a prince. Physical activity and strength were the old 
“Edward Grayson, seventeen feet,” cried one of the judges. | leaper’s true patents of nobility. 

The youth had done his utmost. He was a pale, intellectual | Resuming his coat, the victor sought with his eye the fair 

student. But what had intellect to do in such an arena? | prize he had, although nameless and unknown, so fairly won. 

|| She leaned upon her father’s arm, pale apd distressed. 

Her lover stood aloof, gloomy and mortified, admiring the 

|superiority of the stranger in an exercise in which he prided 

‘himself as unrivalled, while he hated him for his success. 


Without a look at the maiden he left the ground. 
“Dick Boulden, nineteen feet.” Dick with a laugh turned | 
away, and replaced his coat. 


“Harry Preston, nineteen fect and three inches.” “Well 
done Harry Preston,” shouted the spectators, “you have tried | “Annette, my pretty prize,” said the victor, taking her pas- 


hard for the acres and homestead.” sive hand—“I have won, you fairly.” Annette’s cheek be- 
Harry also laughed and swore he only “jumped for the fun | came paler than marble; she trembled like an aspen leaf, and 
of the thing.” Henry was a rattle-brained fellow, but never | clung closer to her father, while her drooping eye sought the 
thought of matrimony. He loved to walk and talk, and laugh form of her lover. His brow grew dark at the stranger’s lan- 
and romp with Annette, but sober marriage never came into guage. 
his head. He only “jumped for the fun of the thing.” He “I have won you my, pretty flower, to make you a bride!— 
would not have said so, if he was sure of winning. tremble not so violently—I mean not myself, however proud 
“Charley Simms, fifteen feet and a half.” “Hurrah for |] might be,” he added with gallantry, “to wear so fair a gem 
Charley! Charley’ll win!” cried the crowd good-humoredly. | next my heart. Perhaps,” and he cast his eyes round inqni- 
Charley Simms was the cleverest fellow in the world. His | ringly, while the current of life leaped joyfully to her brow, 
mother had advised him to stay at home, and told him if he ‘and a murmur of surprise ran through the crowd—perhaps 
ever won a wife, she would fall in love with his good temper, | there is some favored youth among the competitors, who has 
rather than his legs. Charley however made the trial of the ‘a higher claim to this jewel. Young Sir,” he continued, turn- 
latter’s capabilities and lost. Many refused to enter the lists | ing to the suprised Henry “methinks you were victor in the 
altogether. Others made the trial, and only one of the leapers ists before me,—I strove not for the maiden, though one 





The young officer glanced upon the trembling maiden about | 


| The old man approached and grasping his hand exultingly, 


“Pardon me, my dear madam—pardon me colonel, I must 
| put an end tothis scene. I have become, by dint of campfare 
| and hard usage, too unwieldy to leap again twenty-two feet one 
inch, even for so fair a bride as one I wot of.” 

“The recognition, with the surprise, delight and happiness 
| that followed, are left to the imagination of the reader. 
| General WasuincTon was indeed the handsome young “leap. 
/er” whose mysterious appearance and disappearance in the 
native village of the lovers, is still traditionary,—and whose 
| claim to a substantial body of sona Five flesh and blood, was 
|stoutly contested by the village story-tellers, until the happy 
| DENOUEMENT which took place at the hospitable mansion of 
| col. Carroll. 


THE BORROWED PELERINE, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 
In a fancy millinery establishment, situated in the faubourg 
Saint Germain, was seated a young girl, lovely as spring, gay 
/as a lark, and confiding as goodness itself. She was busily 
| engaged trimming a dress which she was anxious to finish, in 
| order to be at liberty to set out on a party of pleasure. “Mon 
Dieu! I hear Saint Sulpice sounding Vespers,” she exclaimed, 
| “and I have promised to be at the house in the Champs Elys- 
|ses thy four o'clock , where the lady awaits to accompany 
ime to Versailles, and I have no time to dress myself. My 
| dear Rose, pray finish-this trimming, and I will oblige you in 
|| the same way when it is your turn to go out.” 
Rose could not refuse the supplicating Julie, but, pouting, 
| took the dress of her companion, saying—“You will have a 
superb day—rain and tempest reserve themselves for my vis- 
| iting day.” 
| Without replying to this ill-natured observation, Julie prepar- 
ed to quit the counter, but stopped with an aifof indecision at 
the door of the back shop—fear and desire were both express. 
/ed on her charming countenance. She hesitates—but vanity 
| overruled discretion in her heart, and pretending to have for- 
gotten something, she returned to the counter. She cast a 
glance at Rose, who was seated at a distance occupied with 
the trimming, and quickly opening a box she took from it an 
embroidered pelerine, and covering it with a pocket-handker- 





had yct cleared twenty feet. 

“Now,” cried the villagers, “let’s see Henry Carroll. He! 
ought to beat this,” and every one appeared, as they called to 
mind the mutual love of the last competitor and the sweet | 
Annette, as if they heartily wished his success. 

Henry stepped to his post with a firm tread. His eye 
glanced with confidence around upon the villagers and rested, 
before he bounded forward, upon the face of Annette, as if to 
catch therefrom that spirit and assurance which the occasion 


could not well strive for a fairer—but from love for the manly || chief, tripped upto her chamber. “Madame will not come 


sport in which I saw you engaged. You are the victor, and | home until I have returned,” she said, and I can then replace 
‘as such, with the permission of this worthy assembly, receive | the pelerine in the box, and no one will ever know I have 
‘from my hand the prize you have so well and honorably borrowed it—and then Gustave will be so charmed, for Gus- 


| ” 
| Won. 
The youth sprung forward and grasped his hand with | 





' gratitude; and the next moment, Annette was weeping from 
| pure joy upon his shoulders. The welkin rung with the ac- 


‘clamations of the delighted villagers, and amid the temporary 


|| tave does so admire an elegant dress.” 

_ Gustave was the head clerk of the merchant who supplied 
_theshop towhich Julie was attached. It wasthere they first be- 
came acquainted. Affection soon followed, and the young 
|man was ardent; and Julie candid, their vows were soon ex- * 


called for. Returning the encouraging glance with which) excitement produced by his act, the stranger, withdrew from‘}changed. Gustave had frequently urged Julie to ride out 
she met his own, with a proud smile upon his lip, he bounded I the crowd, mounted his horse, and spurred ata brisk trot) with him into the country, but she had refused, but when he 


forward. 

“Twenty-one fect and a half!” shouted the multitude, re-| 
peating the announcement of one of the judges, “twenty-one | 
feet and a half. Harry Carroll forever. Annette and Harry.” 


Hands, caps, and handkerchiefs waved over the heads of the || 


spectators, and the eyes of the delighted Annette sparkled 
with joy. 

When Harry Carroll moved to his station to strive for the 
prize, a tall, gentlemanly young man ina military undress 
frock-coat, who had rode up to the inn, dismounted and join- 
ed the spectators, unperceived, while the contest was going 
on, stepped suddenly forward, ‘and with a knowing eye, mea- | 
sured deliberately the space accomplished by the last leaper. 
He was a’stranger in the village. His handsome face and 
easy address attracted the eyes of the village maidens, and his 
manly and sinewy frame, in which symmetry and strength were 
happily united, called forth the admiration of the young men. 

“Mayhap, sir stranger, you think you can beat that,” said | 
one of the bystanders, remarking the manner in which the 
eye of the strangers scanned the area. “If you can leap be. | 
yond Harry Carroll, you'll beat the best man in the colonies.” 
The truth of this observation was assented to by a general 
murmur. 

“Is it for mere amusement you are pursuing this pastime 


handsome country-house, when an advance courier rode up 
‘and announced the approach of general Washington and 
|suite informing that he should crave his hospitahity for the 
night. ‘The necessary directions were given in reference to 
‘the household preparations, and col. Carroll, ordering his 


” 


inquired the youthful stranger, “or is there a prize for the | 


| 


winner?” 
“Annette, the loveliest and wealthiest of our village-maidens, 
is to be the reward of the victor,” cried one of the judges. 
“Are the lists open to all?” 
“All, young sir!” replied the father of Annette, with in-| 


terest, his youthful ardor rising as he surveyed the propor- || 


through the village. 

That night, Henry and Annette were married, and the 
health of the mysterious and noble hearted strainger. was 
| drunk in over flowing bumpers of rustic beverage. 

In process of time, Harry Carroll Had become colonel Hen- 
ry Carroll, of the revolutionary army. 

One evening, having just returned home after a hard cam- 
'paign, he was sitting with his family on the gallery of his 





| horse rode forward to meet and escort to his house the distin- | 


| guished guest, whom he had never yet seen, although serving 
|in the same widely-extended army. 


i “That evening at the table, Annette, now become the dig- 
||nified, matronly and still handsome Mrs. Carroll, could not 





| keep her eyes from the face of her illustrious visitor. Every 
moment or two she would steal a glance at his commanding 
features. And half doubtingly, half assuredly, shake her head 
‘and look again, to be still more puzzled. Her absence of 
mind and embarrasment at length became evident to her hus- 
band who, inguirred affectionately if she were ill?” 

“T suspect, colonel, said the general who had been some 
\time, with a quict, meaning smile, observing the lady’s curi- 


‘ous and puzzled survey of his features—“that Mrs, Carroll | 


,thinks she recognizes in me an old acquaintance.’ And he 
‘smiled with a mysterious air, as he gazed upon both alter- 
| nately. 

The colonel started, anda faint memory of the past seemed 


tions of the straight limbed young stranger. “She is the!|to be revived,as he gazed, while the lady rose impulsively 
bride of him who out-leaps Henry Carroll. If you will try |/from her chair, and bending eager!y forward over the tea-urn, 


you are free to do so, But Iet me tell you, Harry Carroll has || with clasped hands and an eye of intense, eager inquiry, fixed | 


'| proposed taking a relative with them she consented to the 
wishes of her lover. 
| “I am afraid I have kept you waiting, Madame,” said Ju- 
| lie, as she entered the parlor of Madame Mulner, the relative 
‘of Gustave. The lady assured her she was in time, while 
Gustave presented a friend of his, who, he whispered, was 
| soon to espouse the widow Mulner. A delta which was wait- 
| ing at the door, received the four young people, and they were 
| soon on their route to Versailles. 

The hours pass quickly to those who love, and while our 
party were wandering among the shady lanes, illumined by 
the moon’s rays, and imbibed the fresh air, fragrant with the 
perfume of orange trees, the clock struck ten. 

“Is it so late!” exclaimed Julie, with dismay, “I shall he 
locked out. Do let us go home.” 
| “We shall soon be in Paris,” said Gustave, “and if it should 
| happen that your house is closed, Madame Mulner will with 

pleasure receive you at her’s.” 
“That will never do,” cried Julic, weeping, and heedless of 
|the offers of Madame Mulner and Gustave. The carriage 
stopped a few steps from the shop, and Gustave, who cared 
not, on Julie’s account, to be seen with her, begged his friend 
to give her his arm to the door. It was, however, in vain 
| they called and knocked, they received no answer. Probably 
the inmates had been ordered not to arise, and seeing their ef- 
forts were useless,the young man led Julie back to the carriage. 

The distress of the young girl was great. “Oh Gustave,” 
she exclaimed, “you have ruined me for ever!” 

In vain were all their efforts to soothe her, and Gustave 
‘regretted the pleasure he had enjoyed should have-been the 
cause of sorrow to his Julie. When they arrived at the house 
of Madame Mulner, he wished to enter and console her, but 
she begged him to leave her. 

“Come to-morrow,” she said, “to encourage me to appear 


no wife in Virginia. Here is my daughter, sir, look at her| full upon him, stood for a moment with her lips parted as if, before Madame, for she is so severe, especially towards an 


and make your trial.” | she would speak. 


\| orphan who has no one to defend her.” 





ust 
are 
one 
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“Cannot I defend you, Julie?” 
She shook her head, while the tears dropped from her eyes. 
“Ah, by what title can you declare yourself my protector?” 


Gustave embraced her in silence and departed, promising || 


to return in the morning. Julie slept so little all that night, 
that she arose at six o’clock, begging Madame Mulner, to ac- 
company her home, and speak for her to her mistress. 

“Then you will not wait for Gustave?” 

“No, I cannot, but you will see him and make my excuses 
to him.” 

Julie appeared so wretched, that Madame Mulner consent- 
ed to accompany her. In vain, however, was her intercession. 
Madame B. would not listen to Julie, but ordered her instant- 
ly to collect her clothes, and never appear before her again. 
Madame Mulner endeavored to speak a few words in her fa- 
vor, but with a glance of contempt Madame B. turned from 
her, and entered another apartment. 

“Come with me,” said the irritated Madame Mulner, “I 
will send by and by for your things.” 

She seized Julie’s hand and carried her off, while she, over- 
come with grief at being so roughly dismissed, lost all recol- 
lection of the fatal borrowed pelerine. 

Seated at the bar of a court of justice, is a young girl, her 
head sunk upon her bosom, her hands clasped at her knees, 
and so pale, so motionless, as to resemble a marble statue of 
grief. She had been weeping, but the tears had dried upon 
the cheeks they had withered. A curious crowd were around 
her, gazing on her with various sentiments, among which, 
however, compassion prevailed. 

“Poor child,” said an old man, “they per she is already 
condemned.” 

“She is pretty,” said another, “but what a pity she is so 
pale.” 

“Of what is that young girl accused?” asked another who 
had just entered the hall. This was addressed to an orange 
woman, who had left her shop to the care of a neighbor, that 
she might sooner learn the determination of the jury, who 
were shut up deliberating the case. 

“They say,” she replied, “the young girl is accused of 
stealing an embroidered pelerine from the lady for whom she 
was working. A friend of the accused affirms on oath, the 
unhappy girl only borrowed it to wear one evening, with the 
intention of replacing it, and was about to send it back, when 
she was arrested, on the suit of that wicked woman whom 
you see there, But let me tell you, she will fare the worse 
for having brought that poor child here, merely on account of 
a vile piece of flowered muslin!” 

“Mon Dieu!” exclaimed an old soldier, gazing at the accus- 
ed, “it is Mademoiselle Julie, the daughter of our colonel, who 
was killed at Wagram!” and dashing the tears from his eyes, 
he disappeared from the court. 

While the audience in the court room were thus occupied 
gazing upon, and talking about the unfortunate Julie, the jury 
was busily weighing the case, and at last felt forced, by the 
laws, and by their consciences, to condemn her. One jury- 
man alone listened in silence. and earnest attention to all that 
had been said, and felt great regret that one so young, and 
hitherto so good, should have her young days so cruelly blast- 
ed, merely for a movement of vanity, and without having 
committed a premeditated fraud. He addressed the jury with | 
fervor, and the holy eloquence of charity spoke to their hearts, 
softened the rigor of justice, and at length every one concur-| 
red in the opinion of the defender of Julic. As the jury en- 
tered the court a solemn'silence prevailed. The foreman 
stood forth, and declared the case had been faithfully examin- 
ed, and the jury now pronounced the accused acquitTep! 

Thunder of applause burst from every voice and every heart 
around. A youth rushed through the crowd and stood beside 


Julie. She started on hearing his voice, and erying:—“Oh, I || 
am not a thief!” fell insensible into the arms of Gustave, and || 


the crowd gave way as he passed out with his tender burden. 
Madame Mulner joined them, whispering, “a carriage awaits 
us before the court house;” and the party disappeared from 
the eyes of the joyful and commiserating spectators. 








Berns paid little deference to the artificial distinctions of 
society. On his way to Leith, one morning, he met a man 
in hoddin-gray—a west country farmer; he shook him earn- 


MARIA. | who was always extremely fond of children; -_ he asked 
, evenenas. {| the lady, to whom the charming boy belonged. To a friend 

" age ao ee Animate ak : of mine,” she slightly answered; and turned the discourse to 
Kuow their own goods or knowing it, pursue? some other subject. The child attracted more and more of 

Mr. Spencer’s notice. He called it to him, set it on his knee, 


In the west of England lived Mr. Spencer, a gentleman of , hegnbe. ven 
|handsome fortune, who was left a widower at an early age, || and by several actsofendearment rendered it familiar with him. 


|with an infant daughter. The only consolation he felt after ‘The boy, pleased with the notice taken of him, and at length 
the loss of a partner whom he entirely loved, was in the con- |! entirely won the heart of his unknown grandfather. 

templation of the opening charms and grace of his little|} The lady of the house, who had been an attentive though 
Maria, who soon promised to become all that he had so much |’ silent observer of this progress of affection, now came up, 
He attended to her eduea- || took the little one in her arms, and kissing it cried—“Heaven 
‘help thee, sweet boy! thou hast a troublesome world to strug- 
gle through! This little child,” continued she, addressing 
‘herself to Mr. Spencer, “has already lost its father; and its 
| mother, a most amiable creature, is left almost destitute of 


With these advantages she grew up, lovely and accomplish- || support.” Ms Spencer was touched to the soul. He took 
ed in an uncommon degree; and seemed in every respect for-||the child from the lady, and and embracing it with tears in 
med to complete the warmest wishes of a parent. He ac- || his eyes—“Heaven help thee, indeed!” says he—“but if thou 
cordingly doated on her with the extremest fondness and for- | art destitute of all other friend, I will be a friend to thee! 
med no other desire or purpose in life, than that of seeing her | Pray, Madain, will it not be impertinent to inquire more par- 
happly and honorably established. ticularly into the circumstances of the lady’s situation?” 

In pursuit of this design, he did not, like most parents, cast | She is now in my louse, sir,” says she, “and will inform you 
his eyes on wealth or rank. Convinced from an impartial | herself.’ On this she rung a bell; when Maria, dressed in 
observation, that happiness in the conjugal state is only to be |! deep mourning, entered, and rushing across the room, threw 
expected from a mutual confirmed relish for sober and rational || herself at her father’s feet. With a voice choaked in tears, 
felicity, the first and greatest requisite he looked for in a son-in- | she could only say, “Forgive me, sit! forgive.” He remained 
law was amind formed to stedy and habitual virtue. The H a while in suspense, looking first at his daughter, then at the 
character usually distinguished by the title of a man of plea- | child—at length the tears began to flow, and catching Maria in 


; I ; : , 
sure was therefore the object of his most rooted aversion and | his arms—*I do forgive thee, my poor child!” says he; “from 





admired in her deceased mother. 
tion with the utmost care and assiduity; procuring her in- 
structors of every kind of approved merit, and often taking 
that pleasing office upon himself, for which his good sence 
and knowledge eminently fitted him. 











dread. 

Maria had received from nature that dubious gift, a heart || amends for all.” ; 
of exqusite tenderness and sensibility. This, while it made i This sudden stroke of felicity was too much for Maria, 
her return her father’s fondness with the warmest filal affec-| who fainted in in her father’s arms. A scene of tender con 
tion rendered her also liable to attachments of a stronger and | fusion ensued, which, however, soon terminated in transports 
moredangerouskind. Unpracticedin the world, she did notlook || of affection and gratitude; and the lady, whose benevolent in- 
at mankind with the discerning eyes of her father; and where } genuity had brought about the happy event, received the most 


. ° . . | e . 5 
she saw anamiable appearance, she was easily led to imagine | hearfelt satisfaction from her success. 





| too late convinced of the dreadful exchange she had made, of | 





estly by the hand, and stopped and conversed with him. All 
this was seen by a young Edinburgh blood, who took the poet 
roundly to task for his defect of taste. “Why you fantastic 
gomeril,” said Burns, “it was not the great coat, the sconce 
bonnet, and the Sanquhar boot-hose, I spoke to, but the man 
that was in them; and the man, sir, for true worth, would} 
weigh you and me, and ten more such, down any day.” 
[Allen Cunningham,s Life of Burns. 
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THE WIFE, 


that every thing else was correspondent. | 
A young officer happened to be quartered in the town where I 
she lived, who, to a most pleasing figure and address, added a || av watitiiesialal 
manner and conversation the most specious and insinuating || — Jamie asck the foititade with 
that could be convinced. He appeared all softness and refine- | 1 seen eaaleae any, 2 den elt dle, 
ment, at the time that his heart was vitiated by the loosest yea Those disasters which break dqtointhe spitit of & mad, 
principles and most confirmed habits of debauchery. Acci- sae peeameidi him in the dust, seem to call forth all. the ener- 
dent gave him an opportunity of commencing an aequaintance ||", > and Nien 
with Masia, slit father was aware of the danger to| fie a oe ee ies pe 
which she was exposed. ‘The impression he made was too |) hen Rie belindke touchitely thiuto behold a soft and 
re at prema Sgt 3 ecig P t der lh who had beén all weakhees and dependence, 
discovered the connection, used every art of persuation, and } ou peta mic srivial roughses, while treading: the pres- 
every exertion of parental authority to dissolve it, he was un- | | perous paths of life, suddenly rising in mental force to be “sn 
Pa ane constantly refused his consent to an union } comforter and supporter of her ee under a come on 
rine ” | abidi ith unshrinking firmness the most bitter blasts o: 
the unhappy consequences of which he clearly foresaw, the || tet ny _ € 
lovers had no other resource to gratify their passion than an | oe 5s which has long twined its graceful foliage 
elopement. It was long before one educated in the habits and | taeda ysers been lifted by it into sunshine, will, when 
— anmsbensgal: ee i. aa pat K the hardy plant is rifled by the thunderbolt, cling around it 
sa — ee g i + tities f “a aa , | with its caressing tendrils, and bind up its shattered boughs; 
was determined on and effected; and the unfortunate girl was |s0 it ie beautifully ordered by Providende, that woman, who 
: ”.\/is the mere dependent and ornament of man in his happier 
ee oe eo oe as “ the fagitive \ hours, should be his stay and solace when smitten with sud- 
gern rinemnae eer wns et resol attempt to i oe onkeasiby: winding SS yatere ee 
: : ! tenderly supporting the ‘drooping head, and bindi 
soften his resentment, which founded upon an act of disobe- | ese 4 re g . 
dience that overthrew all his dearest hopes, was likely to be | erro congratulating a friend, who had around him a 
steadfast and durable. After suffering a variety of misery, || blooming family, knit together in the strongest affection. “I 


beth Sa neataad body, in Silowing:s hedent whe tented ‘can wish you no better lot,” said he, with enthusisasm, “than 

her with brutal neglect, she buried him in a garrison abroad, and | to have a wife and children. If you are in prosperity, there 
é veciae . : 

pe ~ vonage es ass ager a ee one pe 'they are to share your prosperity; if otherwise, there they are 

alter her marriage, wl a son about two years old. to comfort ou.” 

She had the good fortune to meet with a comfortable asy- And, in ben I have observed, that a married man falling 
lum soon after her arival, at the house of a lady who had been into misfortune, is more apt to retrieve his situation in the 
her mother’s most intimate friend. By her she was treated with | a re peso one; partly, because he is more stimula- 
all the kindness of a parent; and her benefactor, desirous cf i talk tm ell on by thenccessitics of the helpless and be- 
doing her still more essential service, resolved to ore pt ee et ! loved beings who depend upon him for subsistence; but chiefly 
sbi — of a saa satan a cath Me “ | because his spirits are ae a ergo 
ana escniaiegs maniioe emmalicemas emma “+ land his self-respect kept alive by finding that though a 
ee eon anna non RII | abroad is darkness and humiliation, yoo than io ats little 
sable to make a direct application, which would give resent- |) . 114 of love at home, of which he is the monarch. 

° . | ’ 
ment an opportunity of being heard as well - ote ma Whereas, a single man is apt to run to waste and self-ne- 
a He _ yi —— rs P ee sie _ es ure? | glect; to fancy himself lonely and abandoned, and his “a 
the suit while ve canines ae still warm. € Aad s00n || +> fall to ruin, like some deserted mansion, for want of an 
an oportunity for executing her plan. snieabitens, 

Mr. Spencer, who had always kept upan intercourse of} : 
strict friendship with her, came to pay her a visit. It was|| What will become of the exclusives of New York and else- 
contrived that Maria’s child, one of the loveliest children ever || where! Believe it not in Gotham! The vulgar negro song 
beheld, should carelessly enter the room, and play about}| Jim Crow is being arranged by the London musicians for a 














| among the company. It soon caught the eye of Mr. Spencer|| superb quadrille and gallopade at Almack’s! 


|| my soul I do—all that is past be forgot—this little angel makes , 


~ 
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THE MONUMENT: DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 








BY DAVID CREAMER. 


The Rev. Daniel Lee, missionary, in a letter from the island of Hono- 
lulu, writes as follows:—‘‘Not far from the mission are three small extin- 
guished craters; and within two miles, on the river Wairuku, is a very 
beautiful waterfall, called the Cascade of the Rainbow. It falls about one 
hundred feet, in a snow white column, into a bason several hundred feet 
in circumference, and is nearly encircled by a high wall of perpendicular 
rocks. The native wildness of the scenery, the loud music of the silver 
fall, that gave the rocks a tongue, all wafting a ceaseless song to Him who 
made them, put me to shame, that J, his nobler work, should in my being 
cease to praise and honor him.” 


to make so revolting a self-sacrifice. The interest of a wife’s 
fortune should belong to her husband as the father of her 
|children, but never should the principal that furnishes subsis. 

Of praise and thankfulness to heaven’s high King. | tence to her and her offspring be left at the disposal of those 
[N. ¥. Advocate. || whose only motive of action is too often the gratification of 


— self. 


Thy rugged scenery; or quake to hear 
Thy pealing anthem; tis to them more sweet 
Than e’er had been, the war-whoop cry or song 
Of victory;—now both are changed for hymns 


NeGative 1rEms.—Never strut very proudly in the streets in = 


the winter season, since in that case, if you happen to stum-|/ Tyyxgs 1s Lonpon.—“One man is nothing—at most an 
ble on the ice, you endanger the back part of your cranium || atom, a mere atom, an anatomized atom!” Horror of horrors 


Etermal and Sublime! Omnipotent! 

His works declare the great Original, 

And thou art not the least, majestic fall! 

From time remote thy waters, unconfined, 

Have ceaseless roll’d their foaming torrents down, 
With headlong fury to the deep abyss, 

O’er adamantine rocks, implanted there 

When earth itself was made, and will remain, 

As their foundation sure, for ages yet 
To come—if come they must. 


Thy voice! like mighty thunder, strikes the sense 
In accents deep and long—nor will it hush 

*Till silenced by the clangor of the trump 

Of the archangel; and the knell of time 

Shall congregate a frighted universe 

To hear its final doom, and bid farewell 

To earth. 


There’s music in thy thunder tones— 
And when, at eventide, the perfum’d breeze 
Doth cease to stir the quivering leave among, 
And soft-plumed songsters hush their evening lays, 
And seek the woodland shade, and nought is heard 
Beside thy awful roar; *tis then, I love 
To catch thy loftiest strains, and my rapt ear 
Drinks in the melody so rich and full. 
E’en while 1 hearken to thy voice, I hear 
Another—’tis the “still small voice”’ of God; 
And my adoring heart beats high with joy, 
*Till gratitude fills all my soul, and “praise 
Sits silent on my tongue.” 


I love to gaze upon thy nobleness, 

So like thou art our own Niagara;— 

The lofty splendour of thy towering ledge, 
Where none, save eagle pinions, have assay’d 
To climb; and from thy topmost pinnacle 

The golden crested bird, with eye undimn’d, 
Looks out upon the bright and burning sun, 
As nearer he ascends meridian;— 

And the wild grandeur of thy scenery, 
Romantic and most beautiful, so fraught 

With interest unspeakable to those 

Who see in nature's works the hand Divine, 
And in that volume read his matchless power, 
His goodness and his love. 


And thy “covenant”’ bow! sure pledge that He 
Who set thee “in the cloud,” a token high 

Of his perpetual regard for man, 

And beast, and fowl, and every living thing, 
Will no more deluge earth. Thou art a theme 
Of holy meditation;—thought flies back 

Ere, by transgression, man had forfeited 

His Maker’s pleasure, and his Eden lost; 

And passes many generations through, 

And marks the course of sin, and judgments sent 
By Heav’n, in righteous indignation down 
Upon the race entire of human kind, 

Save Noah and his house,—a holy few. 


liow oft, in mute astonishment, has stood 
The untaught savage at thy flowing base, 
Ané heard (to him) thy loud and frightful voice, 
And saw thy proud and dreadful precipice— 
The plunging of thy mighty cataract, 

Crown’d with thy glittering coronal—thy bow; 

And fear has filled my mind, and trembling seized 
liis frame, for he knew not the “great first Cause,” 
Nor could concieve how such stupendous works 
Were formed, and vainly called them god, and bow’d 
Before his idol, to appease his wrath-- 

Avert his indignation, and implore 

Success in battle field, and in pursuit 

Of game. 


The missionary, faithful to his trust, 
In search of souls immortal—those immured 


in the region of sclf-esteem. 

Never allow yourself to be satirical in general conversation 
upon the female sex, as this circumstance will induce vast 
numbers of them to make love to you, that they may appear 
| to be excepted in your satirical remarks. 
| Never quote Wordsworth, Coleridge, &c. &c., with raptures 
in conversation, ‘unless you are willing to be taken for a 

boarding-school miss, in breeches. 
| Never receive an opinion, on the authority of your neigh- 


| undoubtedly received it on the authority of another person, 





| that, in the end, perhaps, you receive your opinion on the 


| self! 
Never, especially if you have a very exalted opinion of 


conversation, since it is more than likely that all your hearers 
will be laughing in their sleeve at your description, as an exact 
likeness of yourself. 


bor, though he be a great and learned man: since he himself 
| who in his turn received it on the authority of another,—so | 


(authority of one who is tenfold more ofa fool than your-| 


| yourself, indulge the habit of drawing satirical portraits, in| 


—how many times has this London been emptied in the many 
|past centuries! What do they do with the dead? Can the 
/earth hold them? How many feet deep of dead, think you, 
there are under the earth, hereabout? If the resurrection 
will be, as we think, what a spectacle will be exhibited here 
The two millions of people over whom I am looking now, 
thirty years hence, will be half gone:—sixty years hence, quite 
|gone. A new race will be in these streets. Our day will be 
|| antiquity. People will wonder how we looked and acted! 
The people’s children will be trampling over us. Two mil- 
'lions more of dead will be added to the millions of millions 
under the earth. Other men will be in St. Stephen’s then, 
The St. James will have another king and queen if king and 
queen then there be,—and the worms will be eating this one, if 
then he be not eaten. Perchance his monument will stand up 
| some where as rusty as Charles the Second’s. But old Thames 
‘will be what he now is. He will not change. Whip up 
quickly your heavy horses, ye draymen on Ludgate Hill, 
Others are hurrying to take your places. Drive on lively 
boys. Who will drive when you are dead? What will a 











Never, Madam, allow yourself to speak very confidently and | thousand years know of you? What folly to pile up these 


extravagantly of the high moral character of a certain gen- huge masses of stone! Old Time sends abroad millions of 
_tleman of your acquaintance, in the presence of the male sex, | messengers, eating and gnawing the very stone,—and by and 
especially if he be a man of great professions, since it is very) by he comes himself, with his terrible sledge, and strikes 
| probable that your hearers will be amusing themselves with | down what they have loosened. And you, Westminister Ab- ” 
| your encomiums upon one of the greatest rakes of their whole bey, must also fall. He is at work upon you. By and by 
number. } rubbish will fill yon Poet’s Corner. Ay, this old Tower, they 
Never continue your conversation with an individual after | are propping up and propping up. Its turrets look as if they 
_he begins, in reply, frequently to repeat the words, yes, oh, in-| shake. There, is the monument erected in memory of the 
| deed, &c., occasionally looking round at the door, since it is | great fire. Who knows, but another great fire will level even 
| Very evident, that he is watching for a gap in your discourse, | this dome in the dust. Sir Christopher Wren built this—and 
through which he can conveniently make his escape from | Sir Christopher Wren sleeps in a dark cell under my feet. 
your presence. ; I have just been looking at Nelson’s Sarcophagus, under 
Never, if you happen to be guilty of the common folly of the very centre of this dome. Nelson died to lay in that 
writing poetry, and have occasion to speak of your practice, | gloomy place, to dispel whose darkness torches must be light- 
never hang your head, and appear modest; as such manners || ed, ere his tomb can be seen. Oh, what is glory! A shilling 
would imply that you believe there was some merit in being) is asked to see him, and the great painters, and some others 
able to do what hundreds of fools, as well as yourself, are in| the same that is demanded for seeing the beasts in the 
the habit of doing almost daily. | Tower. What care all the mighty mass of human beings 
Never, my dear madam, utter the word genteel, if you can|| moving around this church, who lie buried here? The huge 
| possibly substitute another word in its stead, since the fre. || clock is striking. How many have died within the scan of 
|quent repetition of it might lead people to suppose that you the eye hence, since it first began to strike! 
| valued yourself on that ridiculous folly. | [Brooks’ Letters from Europe. 
| Never; sir, indulge habitually in the use of profane lan- | 


| guage; otherwise, when you wish to annihilate an insolent | 


| puppy with a volley of superlatives, you find that the use of | Marryine A WIDOW FOR THE entre done, father,” 
them has subdued their force and they fall upon his head like | **#d Sam, “take care old fellow or you'll have a touch of your 
so many pith-balls. || old complaint the gout.”"—“I’ve found a sovrin cure for that, 
Sammy,” replied Mr. Weller setting down his glass.—“The 
|| Gout, Sir,” replied Mr. Pickwick, hastily producing his note 


| book, “what is it?” —“The Gout, Sir,” replied Mr. Weller “the 








Ricuts or women.—In reference to the rights of women, 


| 


|| which are so little regarded by the lords of the creation, it 


| may be asked on what ground, other than that of mere legis- 
jlative enactment, does the simple ceremony of marriage de- 
| prive a female of her property! Is it because being natural || 


‘ : aE '1t’ ita ipti i i ‘ nd can 
|| ly affectionate, generous and confiding, she is willing to be- | It’s a capital prescription, Sir, I takes it reg’lar, a 





|| stow upon the object of her affections not only her personal 
| kindness and attention, but her all in the way of property? | 


| Is it because in the fullness of her heart she is too apt to|| 


| consider the man of her choice more worthy than he really | 


|is, and to transform his very failings into virtues, that she is| 


|to be left to the impulse of her feelings, that no law exists 
p whiek may place beyond her reach that which belongs of 


Gout is a complaint as arises from too much ease and comfort. 
| If you marry a widder as has got a good loud voice, wid a 
| 


| dacent notion of usin’ it, and you'll never have the Gout agin. 


_ warrant it to drive away any ilness as is caused by too much 

jolity.’ Having imparted this valuable secret, Mr. Weller 

‘drained his glass once more, produced a labored wink, sighed 

deeply, and slowly retired—“Well what do you think of 
'| what your father says Sam?” in quired Mr. Pickwick with a 
smile—“Think Sir!” replied Mr. Weller; “why, I think he’s 
the victim o’ connubiality, as Blue Beard’s domestic chaplain 
| said with a tear of pity, when he burried him.” [Boz. 





| 
| 
' 


In superstition’s maze, and ignorance 
Profound, and dark idolatry—seeks thy 


Far-oft and sea-girt isle. I see him stand 
Surrounded by thy long-benighted sons, 

In wond’ring crowds immense; and as his words, 
Soft spoken, and in tenderness, salute 

Their eager ear, of Him who all things made 

In heaven and earth, high hill and valley deep, 
And raging ocean vast—sun. moon, and stars, 
And man, his noblest work, and all things elze; 
And of a Saviour’s love, who died that man 
Might live for evermore, I see them weep— 
Those flowing tears attest sincerity. 

They learn to pray, and read God's holy book, 
And Christians soon become, in word and deed. 


No more, in heathen darkness, now, are seen 
Thy pagan worshipers, as erst they knelt, 
Deluded, at thy Iris shrine. No more 

They fear to look upon thy dashing spray— 


| 


| right to herself and her offspring exclusively? Look around | 
| and behold the numberless instances in which highly bred || 
and delicate females who have been nurtured in the lap of in-|| Importance oF FEMALE EDUCATIoN.—Who is it that moulds 
| dulgence, and to whose early years the feeling of want never || and directs the characters of our boys for the first decisive 
| even suggested itself, who, through the prodigality or vicious- | years of their life. Not their father; for such are his engage- 
| ness of unworthy husbands, have been forced to depend main- | ments, or such the reserve or stateliness of his manners that 
| ly on their own exertions for a subsistence for themselves and ! his son but rarely comes in contact with him. No! it is in the 
|| their children, and then say whether humanity, if nothing || gentle and attractive society of the mother, it is in her affee- 
1| 





| 


| élse, does not demand that they shall be prevented from in-||tionate bosom and on her lap, that the blossoms-of the heart 
| flicting upon themselves so mighty a mischief. Look to the || and mind begin their bloom! it is she who bends the twig and 
|, multitude of cases in which cold-hearted, unprincipled for-|| thus decides the character of the tree——How then ought she 
tune-hunters have imposed upon the confiding affection and | to be accomplished, for this important office! How wide and 
| unsuspecting credulity of innocent and inexperienced females, || and diversified her reading and information?—How numerous 
_and induced them tu inake themselves the slaves of men as||the historic models of great men, with which her memory 
| unworthy of them as a spirit of darkness is of an angel of| should be stored? How grand and noble the tone of her own 


|| light, and then say whether it shall be left within their power |) character. 








